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influence of strong religious emotions they were equally igno- 
rant. It is not to be wondered at, then, that suth a paucity 
of resources produced not a single masterpiece, or a single 
work of genius destined to a literary immortality. After the 
thirteenth century the voice of the troubadours was silent ; 
and their poetry, which had been the delight of every court, 
which had animated every festival, and infused chivalrous life 
into all classes of the people, became ranked amongst the 



productions of the dead languages. It was like a beautiful 
flower springing up in a barren soil. But the crusade waged 
by pope Innocent III. against the Albigenses, who had taken 
refuge in Provence, hastened the extinction of the poetic race, 
whose decline had already begun. In a land thus devastated 
by horrors unparalleled in the history of religious persecution, 
the Muses refused their inspiration, and the voice of the trou- 
badours was heard no more. 



THE SACRED IBIS. 

The ancient Egyptians rendered divine honours to the Ibis. verer ; and different ancient authors after Herodotus,— Cicero.in 
They religiously preserved it in their temples, and esteemed it his " Nature of the Gods," Pomponius in his " History of the 




THE SACRED IBIS. 



as the incarnation of deity. They attributed to it the most 
exalted virtue, associated it with the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris, recognised in it the guardian of the land, and made it 
the object of idolatrous service at all their solemn banquets. 
The priests of Hermopolis preserved in their temple an ibis, 
which was said to be immortal. The reason for worshiping 
this peculiar bird was that it had rendered great services, true 
pr supposed, to the land of Egypt ; so it was reared with the 
tenderest solicitude, wandered unmolested through their towns, 
and he who killed an ibis, though inadvertently, was punished 
with death. 

Herodotus tells us, that the ibis saved Egypt from the in- 
vasion of a host of winged serpents, and that in consequence, 
the Egyptians entertained a great veneration for their deli- 



Universe," and others, — relate the same story. It was com- 
monly believed that the ibis not only killed but devoured the 
serpents, and as these fiery flying creatures were deadly foes to 
man, the bird who became their enemy was the friend of man, 
more than a friend — a guardian— a god. 

Other reasons which may have given rise to the honours 
anciently bestowed upon the ibis, have been suggested in 
modern times. The bird inhabiting the borders of the Nile 
would become associated with that sacred river. The inun- 
dations of that stream, which fertilised the surrounding dis- 
tricts and secured plentiful harvests, was, and still is, one of 
the greatest blessings of the land ; and in those distant times, 
when to man's untutored intellect all was godlike or God, the 
bird which found its home near the fructifying river, may 
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have been regarded as the guardian of the stream, and so, the 
benefactor of the country. As to the story of the winged 
serpents there is nothing, it was formerly argued, in the 
habits, the conformation, or the propensities of the ibis, to 
warrant its acceptance and belief, and by many, the narrative 
of Herodotus is regarded as a fable ; but fable or not, the thing 
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MUMMY OF THE EGYPTIAN IBIS. 

was once devoutly believed, and so great was Egyptian vene- 
ration for the bird, that when an alien army besieged an 
Egyptian city, the inhabitants durst not resist them, because 
in their company an ibis* was seen. 

In our own time, antiquarian research has discovered many 
curious remains of this holy bird of the Egyptians. Perfect 
specimens of the ibis have been fouad in the catacombs of 



cloth arranged like trellis-work; in the interior the birds are 
always disposed in one form, being closely packed together, 
strongly impregnated with bitumen ; and the bird, with its linen 
covering, is then enclosed in an earthen pot, of a peculiar 
shape, tapering towards the lower extremity. The opening of 





EARTHEN PITCHER CONTAINING THE MUMMY OF THE 
EGYPTIAN IBIS. 

the pot is covered with an earthen lid, hermetically sealed. 
In the catacombs of Memphis there is a large collection of 
these mummies, systematically arranged, one above the other ; 
the place is called the Bird-pit, and some very interesting 
specimens have been brought to Europe. 




EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE OF THE SACRED IBIS. 



Egypt. Very many mummies in a state of preservation 
have been found at Saccara, Memphis, and Thebes, for the 
old Egyptians were ' careful to preserve from corruption even 
the dead bodies of these birds. The mummies are remark- 
able for the attention which has evidently been bestowed 
upon them. Their exterior is composed of fillets of linen - 



The general characteristics of the ibis are : a long beak, 
bent, almost square at the base, but round and obtuse at the 
point ; the nostrils are small, and situated very near the com- 
mencement of the beak ; the head and upper part of the neck 
black, and devoid of plumage ; the legs are long and slender, 
and the claws very remarkable in appearance. There is a 
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great variety of species, common to different countries, which 
possess the same characteristics as the ibis, but it has been 
doubted whether the bird which the Egyptians worshiped as 
divine is really known at the present day. 

The inquiries of the learned have, however, satisfactorily 
answered the question. The researches of Savigny and Cuvier 
were not without result. The catacombs of Thebes and 
Memphis have disclosed the secret* The mummies, which 
long ago were so carefully prepared by the wise men of Egypt, 
have afforded the means of ascertaining the nature of the 
deified bird. It appears that there are two species, perfectly 
distinguished from one another. They are those which orni- 
thologists designate under the names of the white ibis (ibis 
religiosa) and the black or green ibis (ibis falcinella). 

The white ibis, or sacred ibis, has a full robust body, the 
head and neck denuded of feathers, the tail short. The general 
plumage is clear, spotless white, with the exception of the 
tips of the quill-feathers, which are generally black, reflecting 
a bright violet or green. Travellers have observed this species 
on the banks of the Nile, and it is identical with the white 
ibis represented in old Egyptian sculptures and found in 
Egyptian tombs. 

The black or green ibis is of a black plumage, which reflects 
in certain lights a green or violet colour. This bird is found 
in Europe, India, and the United States. It received, as 
well as the sacred ibis, divine honours, but is less frequently 
found among the mummies. 

The ibis dwells in society. They are found in flocks of six 
or eight ; the flocks of the black ibis sometimes exceed thirty 
or forty, The parent birds carefully build the nest for the 
young, and rear the little ones with the utmost solicitude, so 
that poets have celebrated them as models of tenderness and 
fidelity, whose love is only destroyed by death. Their habits 
are peaceable and affectionate. In youth the neck is partially 
covered with down or small feathers of a blackish tint, which 
fall off when the plumage is mature, leaving the head and 
neck bare, which with the beak and feet, are black. 

Bruce was the first who broke through the popular errors 
respecting -the ibis, and made it quite clear to all, that the 
true sacred ibis, such as was of old worshiped in Egypt, — 
such as is still found in the mummy- pitchers, represented in 
the pictures discovered at Herculaneum, and sculptured on 
ancient medals and vases, — was no other than the bird known 
by the name of Abou-Hannes, or Father John, of modern 
Egypt. Speaking of two mummies taken from the pits of 
Saccara, Cuvier says : — " On carefully exposing them, we 
perceived that the bones of the embalmed bird were much 
smaller than those of the tantalus ibis of Linnaeus ; that 
they did not much exceed those of the curlew in size ; that its 
beak resembled that of the latter, being only a little shorter 
in proportion to its thickness, and not at all like that of the 
tantalus; and lastly, that its plumage was white, with the 
quills marked with black, as the ancients have described it. 
"We found, after some inquiries, that the mummies of the ibis 
which had been opened before, by different naturalists were 
similar to ours." 

It seems that the errors once prevalent regarding the ibis 
arose from that strange story of Herodotus about the bird's 
devouring flying serpents. It was thought that a bird which 
could do this must be strong and powerful, and armed with a 
large beak; and naturalists therefore sought for the bird 
among such as possessed these characteristics. Cuvier, 
without arguing the truth of the story, says : — " Positive 
proofs, such as descriptions, figures, and mummies, ought to 
preponderate always over accounts of habit too often imagined 
without any other motive than to justify the different worships 
rendered to animals." " It might," he says, " be added, that 
the serpents from which the ibis delivered Egypt are represented 
to us as very venemous, but not as very large. I have even 
obtained direct proofs that the birds preserved as mummies, 
and which have had a beak precisely similar to that of our 
bird, were true serpent-eaters ; for I found in one of their 
mummies the still undigested remains of the skin and scales 
of serpents. 



MATTHIOLI :— THE IRON MASK* 

The mystery which, for more than a century and a half, has 
enveloped the identity of the " Man of the Iron Mask," has 
been one of the most active sources of public curiosity 
throughout the whole period which has passed since his time. 
Numerous theories have been put forward, all with some 
semblance of probability, yet all unsatisfactory. Only one 
solution of the mystery, however, is supported by sufficient 
evidence to entitle it to acceptance. It is the result of M. 
Delort's examination of the archives of the French govern- 
ment, in which he found the correspondence of the French 
ministers of that time, which proved, beyond a doubt, that the 
mysterious prisoner was an Italian of the name of Matthioli. 

This individual, about whose fate so much romantic interest 
has been excited, was secretary of state to Charles, third duke 
of Mantua, by whom he was much favoured. Towards the 
end of the year 1677, the Abbe d'Estrades, ambassador from 
Louis XIY. to the republic of Venice, was anxious to induce 
the Duke of Mantua to allow the entrance of a French 
garrison into Casale, which was, in a great measure,- the key 
of Italy. D'Estrades thought to effect his purpose by gaining 
over Matthioli to his schemes. The secretary readily lent 
himself to the accomplishment of the wily ambassador's object, 
and wrote a letter to the abbe in which he offered to devote 
himself entirely to the interests of the French king. In the 
course of the treaty between Louis and the duke, it was pro- 
posed to send Matthioli to the French court. This arrange- 
ment did not meet with the approbation of D'Estrades, who 
used his best efforts to delay the secretary's journey to Paris. 
He succeeded in postponing it from spring to autumn, when 
Matthioli arrived at the French capital about the end of 
November, 1678. His stay was short ; after an interview with 
Louis, who received ^him with much favour and gave him a 
ring of great value, as an earnest of his future gifts, the 
Italian returned to Mantua. The advance of the French 
troops to garrison*Casale caused great alarm to the neigh- 
bouring states. Remonstrances were made to Charles, which 
his secretary secretly supported, though he continued to be 
the apparent ally of the French agents at the ducal court. 
His duplicity, however, could not long be concealed; and 
suspicions of his fidelity to the interests of Louis strengthened 
into actual evidence of his treachery. The French ambassador 
reproached and threate'ned, but to no purpose ; the unprin- 
cipled secretary, in the very face of his proved unfaithfulness, 
still assured the agents of Louis of his firm adherence to their 
master's interests, but informed them that the Duke of Mantua 
had been obliged to conclude a treaty with the Venetians, the 
object of which was directly opposed to that entered into with 
the French. M. Pinchesne, the French agent at Venice, 
though convinced of the perfidy of Matthioli, did not break 
with him, but advised him to go and confer with D'Estrades 
at Turin: the secretary followed this advice, and thus fell 
in to. the plot which had been concocted for his ruin. 

Disappointed in his political intrigues, the vindictive Louis 
had resolved to take signal vengeance on the treacherous frus- 
trater of his plans. He accordingly sent orders to the abbe to 
arrest Matthioli, and guard him in such a manner, " that not 
only may he not have communication with any one else, but 
that he may have cause to repent of his own bad conduct." 
During his negotiations with D'Estrades at Turin, Matthioli 
complained to the abbe of want of money ; the ambassador 
readily caught at a circumstance so favourable to the execution 
of the plan which he had to accomplish, and recommended him 
to meet Catinat at the French frontiers, near Pignerol, where 
D'Estrades would also be present. The doomed secretary 
again aided in the accomplishment of his own ruin by doing 
as the abbe suggested. Three miles from the place of rendez- 
vous they were stopped by a river, the bridge of which had 
been a short time before broken down by a flood. Matthioli 
himself assisted to repair the bridge over which he was to pass 
into the most hopeless and wretched of all captivities. Being 
questioned at the conference with Catinat, he informed those 
present where all the original papers relative to the delivery of. 



